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Charles Warren Robie 


The Rise of a New Hampshire Boy in a Great Enterprise 


By A. Chester Clark 


‘Wanted a boy,” was the subject 
of an editorial by Omar A. Towne 
in the Journal-Transcript of Franklin 
some years ago. ‘‘Last Saturday,”’ it 
said, ‘“‘a business man came into the 
Journal-Transcript office and asked if 
we could find a boy who would make 
a man like C. W. Robie. We have 
not yet named the boy. If you 
know of one, please send him along. 
There is a good place waiting for him, 
a place in which he can find oppor- 
tunity to make rapid advancement. 
There are plenty of boys who might 
fill the bill. There are few boys who 
will do it. And it is not a difficult 
thing to do. It is simply being more 
interested in his employer’s interests 
than in his own. Itis doing his best,— 
not one day, nor one week,—but 
every day and every week in the year. 
There is a price to pay, and the boy 
who is willing to pay the price, will 
find the opportunity to advance, 
while the one who thinks that such 
things come because of a pull, the 
help of friends, or for some reason 
outside of themselves, will never get 
very far up the ladder of success. 
There must be a willingness to do, 
the ability to accomplish things and 
the tact that will win friends, and 
then the stick-to-it-iveness that wins. 
If one has all of these he can climb 


high. If he has notall of them he can 
make the most of what he does have.” 

This summing up of the causes, 
which have led to the rise of Charles 
Warren Robie in the management of 
the American Express Company, is 
truthful and well deserved. When 
Judge Towne wrote it, Mr. Robie 
was well up the ladder of success, 
but, today, he is still higher, and 
unless the law of cause and effect 
should be suspended, he will con- 
tinue to be a factor in the sphere 
of his present activity. But al- 
though occupying one of the most 
responsible positions in New Eng- 
land, it is undoubtedly true that 
Mr. Robie is not known to the vast 
majority of its people, as notoriety 
is measured in the newspaper world 
of today. He has never plunged into 
politics, either as a candidate, where 
his name would be flaunted in the 
face of the public as that of a seeker 
after popular preferment, nor in the 
capacity of a director of public 
affairs through the subtle powers of the 
lobbyist. He has simply performed 
his daily duties, modestly and unas- 
sumingly, in each successive position 
in which he: has been placed from 
that of a driver for the company at 
Plymouth, up to that of assistant 
general manager, a position which he 
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now holds, having direct charge of 
the New England division. In these 
places, his activities have been those 
of the company itself, impersonal 
rather than personal. Like all simi- 
larly comprehensive enterprises, the 
vast interests of the company have 
obscured from the public eye the 
individual who directs its affairs, 
thus taking away the human interest 
feature, a fact which has been the 
prolific cause of many misunder- 
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Hampshire. He was born in New 
Hampton July 28, 1866. The old 
homestead was located midway be- 
tween Lake Winona and Lake Wauke- 
wan, and lay at the foot of Beech hill, 
one of the highest and most precip- 
itous of the lesser peaks of Central 
New Hampshire, which, gradually 
raising their summits higher to the 
northward, become the far-famed 
White Mountains. To the south, 
but little more than two miles, 
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standings between employer and 
employee, or the industrial mercan- 
tile, or public service company and 
the public at large. But although his 
personality has been submerged in 
his business activity, probably no 
man is connected with a_ public 
service company in New England, 
today, who enjoys more fully the 
confidence and the close friendship 
of that circle of business men with 
whom he has come in actual contact. 

Mr. Robie is a native of New 


stretch the waters of Lake Winnipe- 
saukee. If early environment is one 
of the chief elements which enter 
into the moulding of the character 
of every man, no location could have 
been more auspicious. Certainly it 
was one of many sides. No hardy 
son of Switzerland ever looked out 
upon more enduring or sturdy crags 
among his native Alps, than those of 
Bald Ledge at the brow of Beech 
hill. No’ child of sunny Italy ever 
viewed a more attractive landscape 
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than that which stretches before the 
eye in summer from the same point, 
mingling together im one broad and 
ever-expanding vista all the beauties 
of the mountain and the lake. Reared 
in such a natural environment, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Robie combines 
in his nature all the sturdiness of the 
New England character, with many 
of the esthetic qualities so often 
lacking in the typical Yankee. 
Heredity as well as environment 
smiled upon Mr. Robie. The family 
is one of the oldest in New England. 
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lowers into the wilderness, and, in 
1638, founded Exeter, that ancient 
township, around which gathers so 
much of the history and tradition of 
the Granite State. Robie must have 
followed to this settlement soon after 
as the following document known as 
the Exeter combination of 1639 will 
show: 


Whereas it hath pleased the lord to moue 
the heart of our Dread Soveraigne Charles, 
by the grace of God, King of England, Scot- 
land, France & Ireland, to grant license & 
liberty to sundry of his subjects to plant 
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Henry Robie, a native of England, 
was located at Dorchester, Mass., as 
early as 1639. Shortly before this 
time, Rev. John Wheelwright, who 
was a brother of Anne Hutchinson, 
famous in the religious annals of the 
colony, was banished from Massachu- 
setts on account of difficulties, which 
arose over his alleged heretical preach- 
ing. It is apparent that Henry Robie 
was a follower of Wheelwright, 
although the records do not show any 
association between the two men 
while they were in Massachusetts. 
Wheelwright led a band of his fol- 


themselves in the westerne partes of Amer- 
ica: Wee, his loyall subjects, brethren of the 
church of Exeter, situate & lying upon the 
river of Piscataquacke, wh other inhabitants 
there, considering wth ourselves the holy 
will of god and our owne necessity, that we 
should not live whout wholsome lawes & 
government amongst us, of wch we are 
altogether destitute; doe in the name of 
Christ & in the sight of God combine our- 
selves together, to erect & set up amongst us 
such government as shall be to our best dis- 
cerning, agreeable to the will of god, professing 
ourselves subjects to our Sovereign Lord 
King Charles, according to the libertys of our 
English Colony of the Massachusetts & bind- 
ing ourselves solemnely by the grace & helpe 
of Christ & in his name & fear to submit 
ourselves to such godly & christian laws as 
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are established in the realme of England to 
our best knowledge, & to all other such lawes 
weh shall upon good grounds, be made & 
-inacted amongst us according to God, yt we 
may live quietly & peaceablely together, in 
all godliness and honesty. 

Mon., 5th d., 4th, 1639. 


John Whelewright, 
Augustin Storre, 
Thomas Wight, 
William Wantworth, 
Henry Elkins, 


his mark 


Christopher Lawson, 
his mark 

George X Barlow, 

Richard Morris, 

Nicholis Needham, 

Thomas Willson, 


George X Walton, his mark 
Samuel Walker, George X Ruobon, 
Thomas Pettit, William X Coole, 


Henry Roby, 
Willia Wenbourn, 


his mark 
James X Walles, 


his mark j 
: Thomas Levvit, 
Thomas x Crawley, famond Littlefield, 
Chr. Hetene,_ his mark 
18s mar. 
Darby X Ffield, _ —" 


his mark 


Robert X Reid, Godfrie X_dearborne, 


z Balin Philamon Pormort, 
8, 3 —, Thomas Wardell, 

: ‘ is mar 
Bult Hail Matthews. witiam x Wardell, 


his mark 
Robert X Soward, 
Richard Bullgar, 


his mark 


Robert X Smith. 


It is interesting to note that to 
this ancient document, which is 
apparently in the handwriting of 
Wheelwright, who affixed his signa- 
ture first, Robie spelled his name 
“Roby,” but at other times this 
founder of an American family gave 
it the spelling ‘‘Robie,’’ now used by 
the members of that branch of the 
family to which Charles Warren 
Robie belongs. Henry Robie con- 
tinued to be prominent in the affairs 
of Exeter and vicinity until his death 
which occurred April 22, 1688. 


The first of the family to settle in 
Belknap County, so far as known, 
was James Robie, who was a native 
of Durham, born in 1734, and who 
died in Meredith April 19, 1802. His 
son, Samuel, born in Meredith Feb- 
ruary 9, 1793, settled in New Hamp- 
ton upon the old Robie homestead. 
He married Eunice Roberts, daughter 
of Joseph Roberts, and had six chil- 
dren, James, Thomas, William R., 
Susan E., Mary R., and Nancy. 
Samuel Robie died May 10, 1846, and 
the Robie homestead became the prop- 
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erty of William R. Robie, the father 
of the subject of this sketch. 


William R. Robie, born in New 
Hampton January 14, 1832, where he 
always resided, was one of the most 
influential men of his town. He was 
a man of sterling honesty in whom his 
fellow-citizens placed the utmost con- 
fidence. He was collector of taxes for 
the town for many years, and was its 
representative in the legislature dur- 
ing the eventful session of 1883. His 
entire life was passed in the profitable 
conduct of the farm upon which he 
was born, the home of his ancestors. 
He was a man who entered into all 
the various lines of activity about 
him. He took particular interest in 
the affairs of the Freewill Baptist 
Church, of which he was a life-long 
member, of Belknap Lodge, I. O. O. 
F., of Meredith, being a past noble 
grand of that organization, and of 
Winnipesaukee Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry. He was twice married, 
his first wife being Harriet M. Chase 
of Groton, who died August 5, 1872, 
and his second, Martha G. Walker, 
daughter of Samuel H. Walker, of 
Thornton. Mr. Robie died February 
10, 1907. By his first wife he had 
two sons, Samuel Hastings and Charles 
Warren. 


The early life of both these men 
was that of all New England country 
boys of the time. Hard work in the 
fields during the summer, from the 
early morning till the last of the farm 
chores was done, was only varied in 
winter by the cold blustering weather 
and the shorter work day caused by 
the encroachment of darkness upon 
the sunshine. For a limited number 
of weeks each year they attended 
the country school nearby. Each had 
a great passion for books, not only 
for the knowledge which was to be 
gleaned from their pages and the 
enjoyment of their study, but for 
the art of their making. The ambi- 
tion of these young men was to 
become printers. 


In the case of the elder, Samuel 
Hastings Robie, this ambition was 
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gratified. He learned the art of 
printing in the composing room of the 
old Grafton County Journal. He later 
established the Meredith Review, and 
for eighteen years was editor and one 
of the proprietors of the Journal- 
Transcript at Franklin, until he sold 
his interest to his partner, Omar A. 
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the wood-box, whittle out letters 
with a jack-knife, smear them with 
writing fluid, and endeavor to get an 
impression on paper. Later he manu- 
factured a foot-power scroll saw, 
and with this sawed out letters, glued 
them to a flat surface, and thus made 
type. The next move in the line of 











Some Specimens of Wood Engraving by Charles Warren Robie 


Towne, the present proprietor. He 
is now editor and proprietor of the 
Chelsea (Mass.) Evening Record, a 
daily newspaper which he has suc- 
cessfully conducted for a number of 
years. 

There is no doubt of the adaptabil- 
ity of the younger of the two, Charles 
Warren Robie, to the same business. 
As a small boy he would crawl into 


progress was to make a chisel out of 
a three-cornered file, which would 
cut a groove in wood, and with this 
he began the art of wood engraving. 
A printer saw some of his work, and 
was so pleased with his -juvenile 
efforts, that he loaned him a set of 
engraver’s tools. With these he 
made some very creditable wood cuts 
for local business men, and furnished 
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them also to several country news- 
papers nearby. Today one of his 
choicest possessions is a collection of 
these prints hanging in his private 
office in Boston, a reproduction of 
which is presented with this article. 
His ambition to own a printing press 
was not gratified at this time, although 
for a long time he laid by his pocket 
money for that purpose. But later, 
after he had entered upon other pur- 
suits he made the purchase, and it 
was for a long time one of his chief 
sources of amusement. 

It was fortunate, however, for the 
express business that fate dealt a 
little differently with him than with 
his brother. It is undoubtedly true 
that in the choice of an occupation it 
is usually far better to follow one’s 
natural inclination. But there is 
occasionally a striking exception. 
The highest aspiration of Charles S. 
Mellen in early life was to become a 
teacher of music. Had he pursued 
this inclination, a successful career 
at the piano would have resulted, but 
New England would have been robbed 
of the greatest factor in railroad man- 
agement in its history. So, too, had 
fate decided that Charles Warren 
Robie become a printer, success in 
that line would have been assured 
him. But a notable career in the 
management of a great enterprise 
would have been lost to his fellow-men. 
Speculation as to what might have 
been is interesting, but we are more 
concerned with what has really hap- 
pened. After he had augmented the 
education received in the district 
school by a few terms in the Mere- 
dith High School, the time came for 
him to seek a livelihood for himself. 
He was now but eighteen, and the 
most available opportunity which 
presented itself was employment with 
the American Express Company at 
its office in Plymouth, where an 
uncle, James Robie, was its agent. 
In this connection it is interesting also 
to note that Thomas Robie, another 
uncle, was a Boston & Maine railroad 
conductor between Plymouth and 


Concord for twenty-five years, his 
train being known in all the coun- 
try around as ‘‘Robie’s train.” At 
Plymouth he had _ experience in 
all parts of the business, including 
the picking up and delivering of 
express matter. After a little over 
two years at that place he accepted 
a clerkship in the company’s main 
office at the corner of Central and 
Market Streets, Lowell. Here he 
learned how to conduct the business 
in a large and well-managed office, 
and on May 1, 1889, he was called to 
Boston to fill the position of clerk to 
the superintendent of the Massachu- 
setts division. This position he occu- 
pied until July 1, 1889, when he was 
appointed route agent, or traveling 
auditor, for the company on the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Springfield. This was his 
first official position, and the man- 
agement was so thoroughly pleased 
with his effort and with the results 
that on December 1, 1896, he was 
ordered back to Boston to fill the 
position of superintendent of the 
Massachusetts division, which at that 
time included the Boston & Albany 
Railroad and its branches, and the 
Old Colony Railroad, Northern Divis- 
ion, together with Charlestown, East 
Boston, South Boston, Roxbury and 
Cambridge. In July, 1887, his terri- 
tory was enlarged by the addition of 
about one hundred and seventy-five 
offices contiguous to Boston on the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, making a 
division of about two hundred and 
seventy-five offices, covering about 
fourteen hundred miles of railroad, 
in a territory noted for its complica- 
tions. From the start Mr. Robie set 
about to improve the condition of 
affairs on the division, by using great 
care in the selection of men to fill the 
different positions. The train mes- 
senger service was rearranged with a 
view to improving the situation in 
that direction, and at offices where 
the company makes free delivery of 
express matter, the picking up and 
delivering was greatly improved by 
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rearrangement and the addition of 
new facilities. A great many new 
offices were secured and fitted up in 
a business-like manner so as to make 
them attractive and convenient for 
the public. The result was a general 
increase in business all along the line, 
and a very gratifying decrease in the 
number of complaints from custom- 
ers. It is evident that his efforts 
were thoroughly satisfactory to the 
management, as they appointed him 
in 1906 to the responsible position of 
assistant general manager, thus plac- 


for people living along their routes, 
and, as that old veteran expressman, 
Benjamin P. Cheney, used to put 
it,—took their pay in red apples and 
doughnuts. Prominent among these 
old stage drivers, who were well 
known in this state, may be mentioned 
besides Mr. Cheney, Nathaniel White, 
James Langdon, H. B. Marden, J. 8. 
Russ, Charles Sanborn, W. B. Stearns 
and Charles Fifield. Messrs. Cheney, 
White and Langdon were interested 
in the United States and Canada 
express. This was especially true of 
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ing him in charge of the affairs of the 
company in New England, under H. 
8. Julier, vice-president and general 
manager, located in New York City. 
The magnitude of the business con- 
ducted in this territory and its impor- 
tance to the business world can only be 
appreciated by thorough familiarity 
with its past history and all its many 
ramifications, permeating the whole 
fabric of life in the section of country 
which it serves. 

In New England the express busi- 
ness really started with the old stage 
drivers who were pleased to do errands 


Mr. Cheney, who was known and 
loved by all his employees; the few 
remaining today have reason to 
cherish his memory. 

As the railroads came into promi- 
nence some of the old stage drivers 
became local expressmen, running 
usually between Boston and one or 
two sufficiently important points out- 
side of that city to warrant an express 
service. Small packages were carried 
in hand bags, and larger packages 
were carried in the baggage car or 
sent by freight. These men were 
provided with special tickets and the 
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cost of transportation to them of the 
packages was little or nothing. Prob- 
ably the first service of this kind into 
New England was inaugurated by 
William F. Harnden over a part rail 
and part water route between New 
York and Boston. While nearly all 
the original local expressmen have 
passed from the scenes of such activ- 
ities the business has been continued 
by others, and there are today several 
hundred local expresses doing busi- 
ness on passenger trains, over the 
road or by freight, in and out of Bos- 
ton. In the old days if a shipper in 
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Express Company had to be trans- 
ferred at Worcester, Mass., in those 
days. 

About fifty years ago the American 
Express Company found its way into 
Boston over what is now known as 
the Boston & Albany Railroad, and 
gradually spread out over the numer- 
ous small railroad lines in common 
with local expressmen. In 1878 it 
purchased the Eastern Express Com- 
pany running into Maine, and in 1881 
it acquired the United States & 
Canada Express, operating in a por- 
tion of Massachusetts and up through 
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Concord, for example, wished to for- 
ward a package to any one of many 
places outside the business center of 
the city of Boston (now reached by 
the American Express Company), it 
was carried to that city by one com- 
pany and was delivered at destina- 
tion by another local company. Each 
made its own separate charge for the 
service performed, and sometimes 
packages would pass through the 
hands of several local expressmen 
with as many separate charges before 
reaching destination. Western busi- 
ness which is now way billed through 
at one graduate by the American 


Vermont and New Hampshire into 
Canada. The company purchased 
several other local expresses and 
added to its territory from time to 
time as opportunity presented itself, 
not only in New England, but to a 
much greater extent in the territory 
to the west. This expansion enabled 
the company to transport business 
at one through rate where formerly 
it had been necessary for the locals to 
make two or more separate charges, 
each of which was about the same as. 
the American’s single rate, and it 
avoided the delay attending the trans- 
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fer of express matter between the 
different companies. 

In its early days the American 
Express Company had a hard struggle 
but through its able management, and 
the ability, energy and loyalty of its 
officers and employees, it was able, 
finally, to bring the balance on the 
right side of the account, and by wise 
and fortunate investment of its profits 
from year to year it is able to guaran- 
tee all of its many contracts and obli- 
gations, and is looked upon in this 
country and in Europe with a feeling 
of absolute security. This company 
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nature of a partnership. It was 
established in 1840, organized in 1850 
and reorganized in 1860. The execu- 
tive offices of the company are 
located at 65 Broadway, New York. 
James C. Fargo is now and has been 
for a great many years its honored 
president. The business is divided 
into four general departments,—the 
eastern, western, foreign and financial. 
The Eastern Department is under 
H. 8. Julier, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, New York City, who 
has two assistants, one at Buffalo, N. 
Y., and the other at Boston, Mass. 
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is the largest of its kind in the world. 
It now covers over fifty-three thou- 
sand miles of railroad; does business 
in thirty-six states and three prov- 
inces, its lines cover a vast territory 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
besides, it has numerous offices and 
correspondents in Europe. It was 
the pioneer in the matter of issuing 
money orders and travelers’ cheques, 
which are now in almost universal 
use. The company’s offices in Europe 
are havens for rest and information 
to the stranger in a strange land. 
The American Express Company 
is not a corporation, but a voluntary 
association of individuals in the 


As already stated, Charles Warren 
Robie is assistant general manager 
of the New England division with 
headquarters at Boston. There are 
four subdivisions as follows: 


Vermont, New Hampshire and Que- 
bee Division, under Thomas J. Gar- 
very, superintendent, Bellows Falls, 
Vt. 


Maine and New Brunswick divis- 
ion, Daniel Webster, superintendent, 
Bangor, Me. 

Massachusetts division, John L. 
Clark, superintendent, Boston, Mass. 


Boston division, Charles H. Emery, 
superintendent, Boston, Mass. 
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There are nearly four thousand 
names upon the pay roll and there 
are upwards of a thousand offices in 
the New England division. It oper- 
ates over nearly seven thousand miles 
of railroad, and steamboat lines in 
New England, and in the Province 
of Quebec. 

To the successful conduct of the 
affairs of the company in the capacity 
which he is now serving, Mr Robie 
has brought these qualities:—honesty, 
ambition, a willingness to work and 
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‘“‘Whatever success I may have had,” 
he says, “has come, not because of 
any particular brilliancy on my part, 
but rather it is the result of starting 
out in life with good habits and with 
the desire and full determination to 
succeed, if it could be accomplished 
by hard work and strict attention to 
business. I have made it a practice 
to be pleasant and cheerful in the dis- 
charge of my duties, and not to allow 
anything or anybody to stand between 
myself and my duty to my employer. 
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devotion to the interest of his em- 
ployer, with all possible consideration 
of the needs of the public, also the 
ability to ‘‘size up’’ men and place 
them where they will do his company 
the most good—qualities which have 
made him what he is today, compared 
with what many other men of equal 
ability are. These characteristics have 
earned him every promotion he has 
ever received. Itshould be an encour- 
agement to other young men who are 
starting out in quest of success in the 
business world. Mr. Robie has come 
up from the very bottom of the ladder. 


Without, however, the good will, the 
loyalty and the hard, intelligent work 
performed by the men under me, 
from superintendent down to the 
humblest employee, my present meas- 
ure of success would have been impos- 
sible. As a matter of fact, I believe 
I owe my success largely to the 
loyalty, the earnestness and the 
ability of my subordinates.” 

It has been Mr. Robie’s policy to be 
as liberal as possible with citizens of 
all classes and still conserve the wel- 
fare of the company, realizing how 
dependent a public service company 
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is upon the public for support. A 
complaint or suggestion is never made 
to him, that he does not fully in- 
vestigate and consider, whether it 
comes from an employee or a patron. 
Nothing is ever pigeon-holed or filed 
away for a decision at some later day. 

Mr. Robie is one of the most genial 
of men. It makes no difference 
whether it is the president of a rail- 
road over which his company is doing 
business, or one of the company’s 
patrons, or an employee, his office 
door is always open to receive them 
when they wish to meet him. He 
always has the same pleasant smile 
and the same hearty handshake for 
all. To see him walk down the long 
express platform at the North Sta- 
tion (which, by the way, is one of the 
largest and best equipped express 
offices in this country), where there 
are hundreds of men who congregate 
each day to take part in the handling 
of the express matter going out over 
the Boston and Maine Railroad, up 
through New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont; into Maine and the Provinces, 
also to the great West,—to see the 
cordial greeting he gives or receives 
from messengers, drivers, porters and 
all other employees, is an object lesson 
to be studied by those who have large 
numbers of men under them. The 
employees of the company are all one 
great family, as he expresses it, and 
it certainly looks that way, and a 
happy one at that. But although 
friendly with every man under him 
he is absolutely just in his dealings 
with them and the company. It is 
a well known fact that they can- 
not take undue advantage of his 
cordial treatment, but that they 
must perform their full duty toward 
the company or suffer the conse- 
quences. He is a strong and helpful 
friend to the man who tries to do 
right, and whose heart is in the right 
place. 

Mr. Robie is particularly interested 
in young men. He likes to see them 
succeed, and as he has been successful 
himself his suggestions are ever help- 
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ful. ‘“‘My advice to young men,” he 
says, “would be to start out in life 
with the very best of habits, abso- 
lutely honest and aboveboard, look 
every man, woman and child squarely 
in the face, and strive to live the kind 
of life which will enable you to do it 
with good grace. Make up your mind 
from the start that you must succeed, 
and do not doubt it. If the way isn’t 
entirely plain and clear at the start, 
go just as far as you possibly can and 
do not give up until you are actually 
obliged to do so. You will usually 
find that as you proceed, light and 
help will come to you. If it so hap- 
pens that you are given work to do 
which you think should be attended 
to by the other fellow, do not grumble, 
but go ahead and do the very best 
you can with it, and rest assured that 
there is some good reason why it 
is given to you and the man over 
you knows all about it, even if you 
do not. Salary is an important fac- 
tor. We need it, and must have it. 
But the gratification of doing one’s 
duty and accomplishing all that is 
expected (and a little more, if possi- 
ble) to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, yourself included, should be 
the real reward. If you should be 
told by your associates that you are 
foolish to work so hard and so many 
hours; that you will only get kicks 
for it in the end, do not have any 
argument over it, but keep right on 
plugging away, do your full duty, 
strive to make yourself indispensable, 
and you will win out in the end. 
Attend divine services on the Sab- 
bath Day; it may not make a man 
just what he should be, but the influ- 
ence is good, and it looks well.” 

The love of his native state is a 
passion with Mr. Robie. To him 
there is no spot on earth just like that 
little corner in the old academy town 
of New Hampton, where he passed 
the first eighteen years of his life, and 
which has been a Mecca for him in 
the years since. To him also there 
are no friendships just like those 
formed in his early life in the Granite 
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State. During the years he has been 
away he has been a constant visitor 
to the old homestead, so long occupied 
by his father and now the home of 
his stepmother. During the past few 
years he has acquired an adjoining 
farm, overlooking Lake Waukewan, 
which has been rehabilitated, and 
named ‘“‘ Rock Ridge Farm,” one of 
the most attractive summer homes 
about the lakes. Here he passes 
as much of his time as his duties will 
permit during the summer months, 
and here he intends to retire when 
he is finally ‘“‘vouchered off” by 
the company, a time far distant if the 
wishes of his many friends and asso- 
ciates are considered. Here, almost 
weekly during the summer season will 
be found a number of his business 
associates and others, who come into 
the country to enjoy his hospitality 
during the “week end.” And he is 
never happier than when entertain- 
ing them, or some of the country folk 
around about, who were the friends 
of his boyhood. The latchstring is 
always out and a royal good reception 
is always forthcoming. 

Mr. Robie is fond of long strolls 
through the country around about. 
A climb to the top of Bald Ledge or 
some other point, where he can 
breathe the pure air and enjoy the 
landscape spread out before him, is of 
frequent occurrence in fair weather 
when he is ‘‘on the farm.” He also 
enjoys boating, and has a_boat- 
house on the shores of Lake Wauke- 
wan, from which he makes many trips 
during the season. He is not, how- 
ever, a hunter, being too tender 
hearted, as he says, to destroy life. 

Mr. Robie resides in Newton; is 
married and has a son, Harold Wil- 
liam Robie, who is attending the 
Technical High School at Newtonville, 
and expects to enter the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural College at Durham 
next fall. Mr. Robie is a member of 
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the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the 
Algonquin Club, the Exchange Club, 
the Boston City Club, the New 
England Railroad Club and the 
Economic Club. 

Fourteen years ago when Mr. 
Robie was made superintendent of 
the Massachusetts division the Ply- 
mouth Record said: “At the time 
‘Warren Robie,’ as he was familiarly 
called, left Plymouth he had won the 
respect of the many people with 
whom he became acquainted during 
his stay in town. He was honest, 
intelligent, earnest, industrious and 
persevering. These have been his 
marked characteristics up to the 
present time. He is always fair and 
never forgets to be a gentleman. 
While naturally of a kind-hearted 
disposition, he is firm and persistent 
in whatever he undertakes or in 
whatever he believes to be right. 

“The Record has watched him with 
a good deal of interest and it has been 
pleasant for us to notice his gradual 
progress toward the front ranks, and 
it seems proper at this time that we 
should reprint the local notice which 
appeared in these columns immedi- 
ately after he left for Lowell. 

““C. W. Robie, having received 
an appointment in the main office of 
the American Express Company at 
Lowell, Mass., left for that place 
Thursday, carrying with him the 
best wishes of a host of friends whom 
he has won while in Plymouth by 
his gentlemanly conduct in social 
and business life. The Record is 
among his friends and wishes him 
success and speedy promotion in the 
work he has entered upon. We pre- 
dict his advancement will be rapid, 
for such industry and intelligence as 
he possesses are certain to be recog- 
nized and rewarded by the corpora- 
tion whose services he has entered.’”’ 

The prediction of the Record has 
been justified. He has made good. 
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Magdalen 


By L. J. H. Frost 


The bars of the Orient sunset 
Glistened like beaten gold, 

While the patient, watchful shepherds, 
Were leading their lambs to the fold. 

No sound forced its harsh intrusion 
On all the ambient air, 

Save the music of playful waters 
And the muezzin’s call to prayer. 


Along a thread-like pathway, 

That meandered over the plain, 
Came a maiden with lingering footsteps, 

And a heart filled with anguish and pain. 
She saw not the sunset’s glory, 

Neither knew that the earth looked aflame; 
To her the shadows of midnight, 

And day’s brightest light seemed the same. 


She knelt and raised her eyes heavenward, 
And offered a silent prayer; 
She looked like some truant angel, 
Her face was so meek and fair. 
At length she entered the city, 
At the sad, sweet vesper time, 
And entering into a temple, 
She knelt by its gilded shrine, 


And murmured,—‘ I am unworthy 

To pray in this holy place, 
But I humbly ask for forgiveness, 

And the blessing of God’s grace. 
They call me a dog of a Christian, 

And brand me with guilt and shame; 
Bereft of pity and friendship, 


I bear a dishonored name.” 
Then she bowed her head in silence, 
While the ‘faithful’ were kneeling around, 
And the peace she so earnestly prayed for, 
Her sorrowing spirit found. 
She saw not the fading twilight, 
Nor heeded the gathering gloom, 
But knelt in worshipful silence, 
Giving thanks for a priceless boon. 


At length a belated worshiper 
To the sidé of the maiden came, 
And gazed in wonder upon her 
Who never would sin again; 
For while the sweet vesper incense 
Was carried through Heaven’s door, 
The shriven soul of a mortal 
Passed in to go out no more. 
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Address at Dedication of the Remodeled State House 
October 25, 1910 


By Hon. Albert Annett 


Joseph Dudley, goyernor and cap- 
tain-general of Her Majesty’s Prov- 
inces of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in the days of good 
Queen Anne, was a man of foresight 
befitting a founder of states. In 
the little capital at Portsmouth, 
between the unexplored wilderness 
and the sea, he foresaw the needs of 
the future, and in his message to the 
assembly of New Hampshire, in the 
year 1711, he urged the erection of a 
“Howse” for the assembly, an alms- 
house and a jail. But the members 
of the assembly, hard pressed to 
provide the revenues of the province, 
gave little heed to the governor’s 
recommendation and continued to 
hold their meetings at the taverns 
of Portsmouth for many years. 

In 1725 another statesman arose, 
who, feeling keenly the impropriety 
of sitting in a public tavern to trans- 
act the business of the province, 
introduced in the assembly a measure 
for the erection of a building which 
he called a ‘“‘state house.” But he 
too was in advance of his generation, 
and between his hopes and their 
realization there remained, for the 
struggling settlements in New Hamp- 
shire a long period of difficulty and 
gloom. The assembly found at last 
improved quarters in the court houses 
at Exeter and Portsmouth, but the 
long wars with the French and 
Indians repressed the hopes of the 
people and exhausted their resources. 

In 1775, John Wentworth, the 
last royal governor, fled from Ports- 
mouth; and the people, left to their 
own devices moved the seat of 


government to Exeter, where most 
of the sessions of the assembly were 
held for six troublous years. In 
1778 a tentative effort to determine 
the most convenient place of meeting 
resulted in the selection of Concord, 
when the call for a state convention 
was issued to be held in June of that 
year. But the question of a center 
of administration remained long 
unsettled, and, in obedience to the 
demands of the different sections 
of the state, the lawmakers met for 
one or more sessions at Dover, 
Amherst, Portsmouth, Charlestown, 
Hanover and Hopkinton. 

The first state Constitutional Con- 
vention was held in the old North 
Meeting-House in Concord, in 1778. 
It was composed of delegates from 
towns, districts and parishes, its 
purpose being to devise a plan of 
government for the new state. 
Among the delegates were John 
Langdon, the three signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
many others distinguished in the 
early history of the state. But they 
served a jealous master, and it was 
only after seven sessions had been 
held that they succeeded, in 1783, 
in offering a constitution acceptable 
to the independent and liberty-loving 
people of New Hampshire. 

The meeting-house was unfurnished 
and inconvenient for the purposes 
of a popular assembly, consequently 
several succeeding conventions found 
more congenial quarters in a hall 
over John Stevens’ store on the site 
of the present Masonic Temple in 
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Concord, with the famous tavern of 
Mother Osgood near by. 

In 1781, Judge Timothy Walker 
of Concord was chosen to represent 
his town in the assembly at Exeter; 
and, hearing much complaint, after 
the manner of men, concerning the 
accommodations to be had at that 
place, he besought them to come to 
Concord where better board was to 
be had at half the price. This was a 
potent inducement, which, joined with 
Concord’s accessibility from all parts 
of the state, prevailed over other 
claims and the next March saw the 
General Court convened in Concord. 

The members met in the meeting- 
house, but as this was forty years 
before a stove had warmed its sacred 
walls, it was a chilly reception. The 
old record which tells of the ‘‘inclem- 
ency of the season,” pictures to us the 
great unwarmed interior, the windows 
rattling in the equinoctial gales and 
the incense of frosty breath rising 
to the great beams overhead, a 
sacrifice acceptable to old Boreas, 
but threatening inglorious martyr- 
dom to the devoted band assembled 
beneath. 

In this distressing situation, Judge 
Walker, for the good name of Con- 
cord, came to their relief. At that 
time the judge dwelt in the once 
garrisoned house of his father, the 
Rev. Timothy Walker, which is still 
standing, one of the treasures of 
Concord. A few rods south from his 
home was a building occupied as a 
store, in which was a small hall. To 
this place, marked now with an appro- 
priate inscription, Judge Walker 
invited the legislature. The honor- 
able council found fitting quarters 
in the minister’s front room, while 
in the parlor chamber overhead 
securely reposed the treasury of the 
state. 

In June, 1784, the members of the 
General Court, established by the 
recent convention, met in Concord, 
and the public officials, attended by 
ministers of the Gospel and citizens 
from far and near, marched to the 
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sound of music to the meeting-house. 
Here solemn oaths were administered, 
and the new government duly inaugu- 
rated. Following the ceremonies of 
inauguration, the Rev. Samuel 
McClintock of Greenland preached 
the first election sermon, and a public 
dinner, symbolic of plenty, was served 
at the expense of the state. This 
occasion was also the forerunner of 
“Election Day,’ the greatest day 
of the year; and it was the first ‘‘going 
to. ’lection,’”’ a patriotic pilgrimage 
dear to the heart of every boy, that 
was held in joyful anticipation in 
many a household from year to year. 

The proudest event in the history 
of the old meeting-house was the 
convention of 1788, called to con- 
sider the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. Eight states of the 
original thirteen had already voted 
in its favor and upon New Hampshire 
as the ninth state its adoption imme- 
diately depended. The convention 
met first at Exeter, but adjourned 
to Concord, where, during those 
June days, the whole country listened 
at the door of the meeting-house. 
Among the strong men of the con- 
vention was Col. Ebenezer Webster 
of Salisbury, who made a memorable 
speech in favor of the Constitution, 
of which his son Daniel was long 
afterward known as the “Great 
Expounder.”’ Ably the delegates dis- 
cussed article after article, and when 
the final vote was taken and the 
Constitution for the whole country 
was thereby accepted, the action 
of New Hampshire was celebrated 
far and near with processions, bon- 
fires and illuminations; and received 
its crowning meed of praise in a 
letter of congratulation, written by 
Washington to John Langdon, presi- 
dent of the state and a member of 
the convention. 

It is related of this period of our 
legislative history, that William 
Plumer, once riding all night from 
Portsmouth to Concord to attend 
the opening of the General Court, 
was beset in the Deerfield woods by 
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wolves which followed yelping at 
his horse’s heels nearly to Pembroke 
Street. It was a favorite story of 
Lafayette, in the polished circles of 
France, that upon a visit to New 
Hampshire, when the legislature was 
in session at Exeter, he essayed a 
call of ceremony on Meshech Weare, 
president of the state, and after 
persistent search found him in a 
corner of the kitchen at the inn, 
making his simple repast upon a 
bowl of hasty pudding and milk. 

Concord, proud of its increasing 
political preferment, soon recognized 
the want of suitable accommodations 
for the General Court. A subscription 
paper was circulated and five hundred 
and fifty dollars were contributed by 
Concord citizens toward the erection 
of a town house that should also 
furnish rooms and offices for the 
General Court. Following this action 
of its citizens, the town voted to 
raise ‘‘one hundred pounds for the 
building with the provision that it 
should be set on land of Mr. William 
Stickney, near Dea. David Hall’s.’’* 

For more than thirty years after 
the adoption of the state constitution, 
the government of New Hampshire 
was without a fixed habitation. In 
the recess of the General Court, the 
governor and the secretary of state 
discharged the duties of their offices 
from the place of their domicile, and, 
wherever the legislature convened, 
there the treasurer was summoned 
with his iron trunk to pay the bills. 

In the June session of 1814 a 
committee was appointed to sit in 
the recess of the legislature to con- 
sider the subject of a state house. 
This committee consisted of Hon- 
orable John Harris of Hopkinton, 
Benjamin Kimball, Jr., of Con- 
cord and Andrew Bowers, Esq., 
of Salisbury. The duty assigned 
them was to “fix upon the most 
eligible site for a state house, to 
prepare a plan for the same, to 
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receive proposals from any town, 
individual or individuals, for build- 
ing the same, to ascertain the probable 
cost, and to report at the next session 
of the legislature.”” This committee 
fell far short of the duty assigned it, 
but the investigation was continued, 
the question of location committed 
to the governor and council; and, in 
1816, after more than one hundred 
years of organized government in 
New Hampshire, plans were accepted 
and the erection of a building was 
begun which should be the property 
of the state. 

Concord in those days was a 
straggling village of one principal 
street, without sidewalks; and along 
the way was a medley of dwellings, 
stores and shops of various handi- 
crafts, the same building often fur- 
nishing to its proprietor a residence 
and place of trade. For the state 
house but two sites were considered; 
one the Stickney lot (corner of Main 
and Court Streets) and the other, 
farther south, the so-called Green 
lot, where the state house now stands. 
The Stickney lot was more elevated; 
better cleared and undeniably more 
adapted to display to advantage 
the architectural features of a public 
edifice. This lot had many advo- 
cates, whose reasons were well 
founded and not easily to be con- 
troverted. 

It was pointed out in favor of 
the Green lot that it was more nearly 
central than the other, which may 
have meant that it was nearer the 
taverns and places of trade, but 
much credit appears to have been 
due to the commanding influence 
of its advocates, among them Col. Wil- 
liam A. Kent, merchant and banker, 
and Isaac Hill, afterward governor and 
United States senator. In this con- 
troversy the people of Concord were 
divided into two parties, according 
as they lived in north or south 
latitude from a point on Main Street 


*On a site near Main and Court Streets now owned by Merrimack County. Those in charge of the work 


were men of foresight and they made their edifice of generous dimensions. 


feet long and its depth was half its length. 
Street. 


The town house was eighty 


It was one story in height and stood lengthwise to Main 
It had a central front door and resembled a two-room village school. 
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which was their equatorial line. Some 
wit made the remark that the mem- 
bers of the General Court had become 
the representatives of boarding houses 
and not of towns. The aspersion 
was doubtless unjust; but evidence 
remains that these men joined gen- 
erally in the views of their temporary 
neighborhood, and they entered the 
fray as experienced protagonists, 
trained in local controversies respect- 
ing the location of a meeting-house 
or schoolhouse in the towns from 
which they came. 

On July 4, 1816, Governor Plumer 
and his council fixed the site of the 
state house; but the decision was 
not unanimously made and the clamor 
did not cease. The Green lot, which 
was the site selected, was in part 
covered with bushes and was called 
a quagmire and a frog pond. It was 
further encumbered by a bake shop 
in the northeast corner, and near 
the south line by a Quaker meeting- 
house, an unavailing refuge of peace 
on this field of strife. 

The corner-stone of the state house 
was laid on September 24, 1816; but, 
as many members of the legislature 
were not satisfied with the beginning 
that had been made, at the November 
session of that year an investigation 
was demanded. 

Colonel Prescott of Jaffrey, a legis- 
lator of many years’ experience, feared 
that the plagues of Egypt were upon 
them; and his fears seemed justified 
by events. He had been down to 
the chosen lot upon an investigation 
of his own; and had seen with his 
own eyes the bull frogs peeping up 
in the cellar and making, as he 
expressed it, “‘more noise than I 
am making now.” If, he added, 
they persisted with their ill-considered 
plan the chorus of frogs would often 
disturb the deliberations of the Great 
and General Court. 

But the croakers croaked in vain; 
the investigation came to naught 
and the building of the state house 
continued under the supervision of 
a committee consisting of Albe Cady, 
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William Low and Jeremiah Pecker, 
all citizens of Concord. Albe Cady, 
at that time secretary of state, was 
esteemed for his integrity and his 
public spirit as a citizen; William 
Low, a political leader, of sound and 
liberal views, was noted as a ready 
and witty debater in town meeting 
and in all things an honest man; 
while Jeremiah Pecker, quick-witted 
and facetious in conversation, was a 
thrifty farmer and a citizen promin- 
ent in every good work. 

The architect of the state house 
was Stuart James Park, a native of 
Scotland, whose ancestors were stone 
workers far back. His father, John 
Park, was employed by the Duke 
of Argyle in building his castle; and 
on coming to America, he was the 
first in this country to use flat wedges 
in splitting stone. King’s Chapel 
in Boston, erected in 1752, was built 
from granite boulders, which were 
split by the slow and _ laborious 
method of heating followed by sudden 
cooling with water. Stuart Park 
built the old stone prison in Concord 
as well as the present state prison 
in Charlestown, Mass., and many 
more buildings that have endured 
the ravages of time. The Parks by 
their improved methods brought stone 
buildings within the limits of reason- 
able cost and their work marked an 
epoch in the architecture of New 
England. The state house is the 
enduring memorial of Stuart James 
Park in Concord, and his name is 
preserved in the city as the desig- 
nation of the street north of the 
capitol, known as Park Street. 

The state house was completed 
in 1819, and in June of that year the 
legislature convened within its walls. 
The eagle had been raised to his 
perch on the dome with feasting 
and felicitations on the part of the 
people, and the acrimony of the 
preceding years seemed to be for- 
gotten in the common joy at the com- 
pletion of the building. In 1821, the 
final touch was given when the 
superintendent, under the direction 
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of Mr. Samuel Sparhawk, secretary 
of state, planted trees in the walled 
enclosure. of the state house yard. 
With the completion of the state 
house, New Hampshire rejoiced in 
the possession of a public building 
shapely in design and adequate for 
her needs. It was of fair proportions, 
after the style of the modified struc- 
ture that served the state until the 
reconstruction of the present time. 
It had the same Doric Hall, and the 
Hall of Representatives, of imposing 
height and size, occupied the same 
position as today. The Senate Cham- 
ber in the north wing, with its stucco 
ornamentation, was thought at that 
time to be the most beautiful state as- 
sembly room in the United States. So 
great was the fame of the new capitol 
that within a year “ six thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-two persons 
had visited it and were shown its 
apartments.” It even found a place 
in a little book of didactic intent, 
expressed in simple style, “to suit 
the infant understanding.’”’ The de- 
scription is interesting and truthful 
and may be fairly applied to the 
beautiful edifice before us. 


The State House is the grandest building 
in New Hampshire. It is built of hewn 
stone almost as beautiful as marble. The 
body of the house is much higher and larger 
than any meeting-house you ever saw. 
The windows are of the largest glass with 
mahogany sashes. The front of the build- 
ing has a noble projection and pediment 
with a large elegant door; and the whole 
is set off with a most beautiful cupola, with 
a great gold eagle on the top of it. There 
is a very large and beautiful yard in front 
of the State House, with a wide and smooth 
gravel walk leading up to it. I have seen 
many elegant buildings in the course of my 
life but I have never seen one so elegant 
as the State House. 


Such a display of pride in their new 
possession is pleasing evidence that the 
state house of 1816 was built according 
to the best standards of the time. 
If we have found means to improve 
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upon the work of those days, it is 
only because we have profited by 
the progress of one hundred years 
in the builder’s art. 

It is a short vision that sees among 
the builders of this house only the 
workers in brick and stone. It was 
enfolded in the dream of the first 
man who had visions of the future 
state of New Hampshire. The 
patriots of the Revolution cleared 
the ground; the old constitution- 
makers in the meeting-house laid 
the foundations, and the lawgivers 
in the town house reared the walls 
of a fabric that Stuart Park and his 
workmen transmuted into stone. It 
is built of our fathers’ thought and of 
the fruit of their toil. Every stone 
of the old building is alive to testify 
to their character and rugged worth. 
The original state house is obscured 
in the additions of later times yet 
there is satisfaction in the thought 
that the old walls remain with their 
treasured memories. 

John Langdon and Woodbury 
Langdon, prosperous merchants 
and popular leaders, who were willing 
to sacrifice all for the state, John 
Stark the frontier soldier, and John 
Sullivan, impetuous in act yet a 
patriot and statesman, Josiah Bart- 
lett, William Whipple and Matthew 
Thornton, signers of the Declaration 
of Independence—Ebenezer Webster, 
who gave to the Republic, Daniel 
Webster, the grandest son of all,— 
these men wrought in an earlier time 
and perhaps never saw a stone of the 
state house, yet like workers in the 
quarries they were as truly builders 
as those who raised its walls, and still 
inspiring by their lofty example the 
Councils of State. 


“We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go, 
Impalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro.” 


The roll is long and honorable,— 
Maj. Timothy Dix, is remembered 
as a lawmaker and soldier who gave 
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his life in his country’s cause. His 
valiant name still lives in Dixville, 
renowned for mountain grandeur and 
inspiring beauty, while his stout and 
resolute personality was transmitted 
to his patriotic son, Maj.-Gen. John 
A. Dix, whose martial form is pictured 
in our Doric Hall, recalling his words 
of lightning uttered in atime of storm. 
“If any man attempts to haul down 
the American flag shoot him on the 
spot.” 

Another builder whose powers 
found broader scope in a later genera- 
tion was Ithamar Chase, farmer and 
legislator, the father of that dis- 
tinguished jurist and statesman, Sal- 
mon Portland Chase. There comes 
before us the pictured form of Gov. 
Benjamin Pierce, perhaps as truly 
great as his distinguished son, Franklin 
Pierce, who reached the highest office 
in our Republic. Governor Pierce was 
one of the council who contended for a 
different site than the one finally 
chosen when the location of the 
capitol was of such widespread inter- 
est in the state. 

Gov. William Plumer, of all others, 
is entitled to our homage today. He 
fixed the site of the state house by 
his deciding vote, and in the obloquy 
that was heaped upon him, he bore 
himself like the man he was, in con- 
scious rectitude not deigning to explain 
or extenuate his act. He served the 
state in the highest stations, never 
for wealth or fame, but always for 
the common good. In the senate 
of the United States, he was the 
friend and peer of the greatest in 
the land. It was given to him to 
understand the human heart, and the 
biographical sketches of his contem- 
poraries, written in his later years, 
read like Plutarch’s lives of illustrious 
men. He looks out today in por- 
traiture from his thoughtful eyes 
and sees his vision realized. Yes, 
here was the quagmire and the frog 
pond, but the bitterness is all for- 
gotten and the end crowns the work. 

There is yet another, too little 
honored in the state he served,— 
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Meshech Weare, the grandest figure 
of them all. He was colonel of the 
militia, clerk and speaker of the 
house, president of the council, and 
for thirty-five years a justice of the 
court. From the beginning to the 
close of the Revolution, Meshech 
Weare was chairman of the committee 
of safety, a place of the utmost trust 
and responsibility; yet through those 
long years of despair and discourage- 
ment, amid conditions rude and 
unprecedented he exercised all the 
functions of government, legislative, 
executive and judicial, without fear 
and without reproach. And when 
the Constitution had been adopted 
and the storms were past he was 
elected, as befitted his unwavering 
faith, the first president of the state. 
In this crowning service of his long 
career, the first of an illustrious line 
of chief magistrates, under a benign 
Providence, it was his privilege to lead 
the people after their long wandering 
in the wilderness of war and disrup- 
tion, into the promised land of inde- 
pendence and stable government. 
Then, worn out with long and arduous 
service, his labors done and his mind at 
peace, he died calmly in his plain 
farmhouse at Hampton Falls, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. Titles 
could add nothing to the simple dig- 
nity of hisname. He left no portrait to 
adorn our walls and he craved no 
statue in the public square. He will 
be best honored if his example of 
inflexible integrity shall set the high 
standard of public service in the state 
he loved. 

For many years the old capitol 
of 1816 served well the purposes of 
the state; but even this masterpiece 
of our fathers was at last outgrown. 
With the accumulation of records 
came an imperative demand for 
fireproof vaults; and the growth of 
the state called for enlarged quarters 
for the state officials and the General 
Court. In this exigency the suprem- 
acy of Concord was threatened by 
designing men, who like the wicked 
magician in the tale of Aladdin’s 
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palace, went before the people crying, 
“A new state house for an old!’ 
It was their intent to transport the 
capital of the state to another city 
for purposes of their own. But 
Concord summoned her genii to 
redeem the building that had been 
largely the creation of her treasure 
and toil. They worked night and 
day, nor did they observe the Sabbath 
as a day of rest until the state house, 
enlarged and substantially rebuilt, 
stood before a_ satisfied people, 
adorned with a loftier dome and 
enriched with a two-storied columnar 
porch, whose beautiful proportions 
defy the hand of improvement today. 

Under the generous provision of 
the legislature of 1909 the capitol 
has been again enlarged and improved 
and for the first time the work has 
been done entirely at the expense 
of the state. 

Time does not permit me to speak 
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in detail of the remodeled state house. 
To those gathered within its walls 
today description would be super- 
fluous. If you would know the work 
that has been done look around you. 
From the days of Stuart James Park 
down to the architects and master 
workmen in the chief magistracy 
of Governor Quinby, New Hamp- 
shire has been fortunate in her 
builders. It was not the ravages 
of time but the progress of the state, 
that in 1864 and in 1909, bade us 
build larger and statelier the house 
that our fathers founded in Concord 
sO Many years ago. 

Doubtless the time will come when 
this state house too will be outgrown. 
Our earnest desire is that it may 
serve well its purpose in its time; and 
that the judgment of the future may 
be that our work is worthy to be com- 
pared with that of our fathers before 
us. 


The Old Year 


By Georgiana A. Prescott 


’Twas long ago that the violet bloomed; 
It was long ago when the year was young. 
It was long ago that the rose perfumed 
Pasture and garden, and birds sweetly sung. 


You have grown aged, now rest after toil; 
Your varied work, O year, is*almost done. 
You’ve brought laughter and tears, joy and turmoil, 
But your twelve-month race is now almost run. 


Vain are our questionings for your reasons. 
Is it all a plan of the One Divine? 
How we have loved your glorious seasons! 
Your sunset splendors, moonshine and starshine. 


Your summer showers, awful but yet grand; 
Birds and brooks and trees and painted flowers, 

Rainbow arches that spanned river and land— 
What sweet fireside mem’ries of winter hours! 


Soon we must bid you a loving good-by, 

As through the white portal of December 
You speed toward the realm of infinity, 

But Nineteen-Ten the world will remember. 





Beside the Rapidan 


By Fred Myron Colby 


I see the cool waves dashing 
’Twixt banks of molten gray; 
The sheeny sunshine flashing 
O’er Southern woodlands gay; 
And by the misty river 
The Union camp I scan, 
Where willows bend and quiver 
Beside the Rapidan. 


Back o’er the years of glory 
The memory comes to me 
Of all that brave old story, 
Which thrilled from sea to sea. 
The battle, siege and foray, 
The struggle, man to man, 
The blood that dyed the highway 
Beside the Rapidan. 


I see the watchfires gleaming 
Midst groves of oak and pine; 
I hear the night birds screaming 
From screen of climbing vine. 
Again there rings the picket’s cry 
As through the dusk I scan 
The Stars and Stripes against the sky 
Beside the Rapidan. 


Oh, river, old in story, 
I see thy waters gleam 
Against the spectres hoary, 
As vivid as a dream. 
And, wrapped in dreamless sleep, 
Full many a veteran 
Their silent bivouac keep 
Beside the Rapidan. 


No war drum can awake them, 
Those heroes tried and true; 
No rebel warcry stir them, 

Our sleeping Boys in Blue. 
They wait there the last roll call— 
Those who once led the van— 
Where the shadows nightly fall 

Beside the Rapidan. 
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By Charles R. Eastman 


Cambridge, Mass, 


Mr. President and Fellow-Members 
of the Eastman Association: — 


It affords me great pleasure to 
be present at this gathering, and to 
share the opportunity of meeting 
face to face so many worthy de- 
scendants of the founder of our race 
in this country. I am also deeply 
sensible of the honor done me in 
having been asked by our distin- 
guished president to relate some new 
facts which have recently come to 
light regarding the birthplace of 
our common ancestor, Roger East- 
man, the home he knew as a young 
man, and a little something of his 
family and connections. 

We must turn back in imagination 
a full three hundred years before we 
find ourselves amid the scenes of 
our forefathers’ childhood. Born in 
the early springtime of 1610, in a 
little country village of Wiltshire, 
within sight, almost, of the loftiest 
spire in the kingdom—that of Salis- 
bury cathedral—ten years were yet 
to pass before the pilgrims should 
set sail from Plymouth, and more 
than a quarter century before the 
“new plantation at Merrimack,” 
afterward Salisbury, in Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, should be begun. 

What amazing progress, what mar- 
velous transformations have taken 
place during the three hundred years 
that have since elapsed! When we 
pause to consider it all, the history 
of the last three centuries, and strive 
to realize its significance, its prodig- 
ious importance in the march of 
civilization, how does it impress the 
beholder? Are we not conscious of 


a deeper, stronger, more intense and 
whole-souled devotion to the best 
interests of this wonderful country 
of ours, together with a natural and 
just pride in its material development 
and prosperity? And what shall be 
said of the splendid record of Ameri- 
can achievement, of those victories 
won by the heroes of peace, as well 
as the more famous, but not more 
momentous or far-reaching victories 
won by the heroes of war? For the 
heroes of peace are legion. Youngest 
of nations, if her past has been great 
and glorious, does not the hand of 
destiny point the way for America 
to lead and stand foremost among 
earthly powers in promoting the arts 
of peace, in enlightening the masses, 
in uplifting humanity everywhere? 
Until there comes a time 


‘‘When each man sees his own in all men’s 
good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood.” 


Meditating on these things, who 
among us can help being brought 
to a realizing sense of his obligations 
and responsibilities as a citizen of 
this great free country of ours, the 
world’s foremost republic; and as a 
fellow-worker among the prosperous 
and progressive inhabitants of this 
enlightened commonwealth, or of 
some other like unto it; and as a 
resident of some one local community 
which, equally with all the rest, has 
its own problems to work out, its 
own particular mission to accomplish? 

With most right-minded people, 
to see one’s duty clearly is to set 
about straightway to perform it. 
For, as has been truly said, 
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“If before his duty man with reckless spirit 
stands, 

Ere long the Great Avenger takes the 
work from out his hands.” 


And so I take it, my friends, that 
one of the great benefits wrought by 
patriotic and historical societies— 
even family organizations like ours, 
based upon ties of heredity and 
representing the topmost twigs, 
branches and budding foliage of a 
widely-spreading ‘family tree’’—one 
of the great benefits consists in 
extending our knowledge, and inten- 
sifying our interest in the history of 
our country. Its history, too, not only 
national, but local. And this is 
an invaluable aid in teaching us to 
deal intelligently with present day 
problems. 

Granting that “the proper study 
of mankind is man,” it follows that 
any humanistic pursuit is pervaded 
with intellectual and moral qualities 
which make it noble and elevating 
to whomsoever becomes imbued with 
its spirit. Even so restricted and 
arid a field as the province of geneal- 
ogy is commonly held to be, will be 
found to yield large returns of intel- 
lectual value when we have gained 
a clear prospective of its worth and 
importance. And happily, people are 
coming to realize more and more 
that the collection and preservation 
of family records, both ancient and 
modern, is an imperative moral obliga- 
tion. Itis a duty we owe to posterity 
no less than to ourselves. It is 
wrong to neglect it. 

All members of our association 
who hold these sentiments must needs 
have regretted that so little is known 
concerning the origin of the Eastman 
family in the mother’ country. 
According to different traditions the 
ancestral home has been variously 
located in England, Wales and Scot- 
land; and it would seem that only 
the nonoccidental connotation of the 
surname has prevented an assignment 
of the cradle of the race to the Emer- 
ald Isle. 
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The claim that ‘Paddy was a 
Welshman,” gravely put forward in 
a genealogical sketch of the family 
printed a good many years ago, is 
probably to be explained as a cor- 
ruption of Wilts (short for Wilt- 
shire) into Welsh or Wales. As a 
matter of fact, Salisbury, Mass., was 
founded very largely by Wiltshire 
colonists, prominent among whom 
was Christopher Batt, of old Sarum, 
now a part of Salisbury, in England; 
hence the appropriateness of the 
name bestowed upon “the planta- 
tion by the Merrimack.” 

More recently it has been suggested 
that Roger Eastman, first of the 
name in this country, came from 
Downton, or perhaps Longford, in 
Wilts; or if not from either of these 
places, possibly from Romsey, in 
Hampshire County, between Salisbury 
and Southampton. But no positive 
evidence has been brought forward 
in support of these various conjec- 
tures; and the only valid clue that 
has been found in the endeavor to 
trace his origin, and to identify the 
home of his youth, is that furnished 
by the official passenger list of the 
ship Confidence in which a number of 
Salisbury settlers crossed to New 
England in April, 1638. 

In this historic passenger list of 
persons bound ‘for New England, 
which has twice been printed in the 
Genealogical Register, certain names 
are bracketed together to form sepa- 
rate groups, or parties, the relations 
between the members of whom are 
often discoverable as those of kins- 
folk. In other cases the relations 
are indicated by the term ‘“‘servant”’ 
to be those of employer and employee, 
or the leader of a party and those 
who came under his protection or 
patronage. Authorities are agreed, 
I believe, that no other meaning is 
to be attached to the word “servant” 
in such cases, than this. 

Forming part of the ship’s company 
was one little band of colonists, mostly 
relatives, and hence a_ patriarchal 
party, who came from Melchitt Park, 











near Downton, Wiltshire, under the 
leadership of one John Rolfe. And 
another from the same parish or 
hundred of Downton, consisted of 
John Sanders, his sister Sarah (erro- 
neously listed as his wife), two or 
three kinsmen who appear in the 
dual capacity of “servants” and 
relatives, and finally Roger Eastman, 
whose position is also reported as 
“servant.” 

But the Sanders and Eastman fami- 
lies are known by published English 
records and other sources to have 
been allied by intermarriage. For 
instance, an Alice Sanders, presum- 
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other hand, a sister of the same John 
Sanders marrying an Eastman some 
four years earlier, as proved by the 
parish register. What more natural, 
therefore, than to expect these same 
old church records to enlighten us 
somewhat as to the identity and abode 
of our Roger Eastman, and to estab- 
lish the facts of his parentage? If 
the Sanders family lived at Week, 
near Downton, probably the home 
of Roger Eastman was not far off. 
And we should have to look to Down- 
ton parish records for confirmation 
or disproof of this theory. 

An opportunity was presented dur- 











Church at Downton, Wiltshire, near Birthplace of Roger Eastman, and in which He was Christened 


ably sister of John and Sarah who 
sailed in the Confidence, became in 
1634 the wife of Thomas Eastman. 
The marriage record of these parties 
is to be found in the first book of the 
Downton parish register, and appears 
to have been first published, along 
with other Sanders records extracted 
from the same source, in Mrs. Mary 
Sanders Smith’s volume entitled ‘“The 
Founders of Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony.” 

Here we have, on the one hand, 
John Sanders of Week, and several 
kinsfolk crossing to New England 
with Roger Eastman and settling 
at Salisbury in 1638; and on the 





ing the late summer of putting this 
theory to the test. Having to spend 
part of August in England on a 
matter of business, I took occasion 
to pass through Wiltshire, and, break- 
ing my journey at Salisbury, made 
a pilgrimage to Downton for the 
special purpose of examining the 
ancient church records. Since the 
death of the former vicar of Downton 
the living has been vacant, but through 
the kindness of the mission rector 
at present in charge, Rev. L. R. 
West of Salisbury, I was permitted 
to look through the first volume of 
the register, which covers the first 
half of the seventeenth century, and 
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to copy such records as I pleased 
relating to the Eastman family. 
Carefully I searched every page, 
and had not proceeded far when, 
greatly to my delight, there appeared 
the following entry under date of 
1610: “Roger Eastman, the sonne 
of Nicholas Eastman of Charleton 
was baptized the 4th of Aprill.” 
Here at last, without the least shadow 
of doubt, as proved by the corre- 
spondence of name, date and general 
locality, was the original record of 
the christening of our emigrant ances- 
tor, founder of the hardy and prolific 
race that has taken tenacious hold 
and spread widely over our land. 
Further examination of the records 
showed that the family of Nicholas 
Eastman of Charlton, two miles 
north of Week and Downton, con- 
sisted of seven sons, of whom Roger 
was the third, and three daughters. 
Thomas, the eldest, born in 1603, 
became, as we have seen, the husband 
of Alice Sanders of Week, in 1634. 
Very likely he inherited the largest 
portion of his father’s estate, which 
may have been one of the causes of 
Roger’s emigration to this country. 
The ten children, named in order 
of their ages, were as follows: Thomas, 
John, Margaret, Roger, Nicholas, 
Morris, William, Alexander, Chris- 
tiana, Mary; and it is interesting to 
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note that some of these names reap- 
pear among the children of Roger. 
The marriage record of the parents 
was not found, this event having 
occurred, no doubt, prior to the 
earliest legible date in the parish 
register, which is 1602.* 
Unfortunately, time did not per- 
mit me to prosecute the search further, 
it being of a Saturday evening and 
necessary for me to take a late train 
up to London that night. For the 
same reason I was obliged to forego 
a visit to Charlton, a pretty little 
village along the banks of the Avon, 
two miles up the river from Week. 
There are Eastmans still living in 
Downton, possibly also in Charlton, 
though I failed to hear of any at the 
latter place. If one had the leisure 
it would probably be an easy matter 
to identify the original cottage, home- 
stead or manor-house—who knows?— 
where our Roger was born. The 
ancestry of his father, Nicholas, 
might also be traced, but such matters 
had to be put off until some other 
time, or, better still, should be 
entrusted to the hands of an expert 
to investigate. However, I felt that 
it had been worth while to have 
succeeded in throwing a little fresh 
light upon the origin of our race in 
England, leaving it to others to say 











*NOTE.—What Rowley and Newbury, England, are to their daughter towns across the Atlantic, that Salisbury, 
England, is to our Salisbury in Massachusetts. From Newbury in Berkshire came a vigorous colony to New 
England under the leadership of the Rev. Messrs. Parker and Noyes. From the English Rowley came “about 
sixty families’ with their curate and leader, Mr. Rogers. Scarcely less intimate was the association between 
ancient Sarum in Wiltshire and the plantation that was appropriately named Salisbury in Massachusetts Bay 
‘Colony. There is abundant evidence to show that the English Salisbury was the focal point at which the founders 
of Salisbury in New England foregathered, and where the movement originated. 

It is instructive to note the localities in the south of England which the Salisbury fathers who crossed in the 
Confidence and Bevis, April and May, 1638 (see Gen. Reg. 1860), claimed as their homes. Many of these are indicated 
in Drakes’ Founders of New England, and Pope’s Pioneers of Massachusetts. Caution is necessary, however, 
in accepting some of Drake’s identifications of doubtful localities, which require to be checked by comparison with 
contemporary and modern large-scale maps, or with seventeenth and eighteenth century topographical works. 
In this way numerous variants in orthography can be easily reconciled. For instance, the present Melchet Park, 
midway between Downton and Romsey, was formerly written Milshall or Melchitt Park. Downton itself was 
Dainton or Dunton. Kingston Magna, near Shaftesbury, appears in old works as Canford Magna, in distinction 
from Little Canford; and the two Donheads were anciently known as Nether and Over Donet. In the passenger-list of 
the Confidence appears the place-name ‘‘Gonsham,” also printed ‘‘Consham.’’ This is thought by Drake to mean 
Godestow in Oxfordshire, but probably is to be identified with Caversham in the same county, a few miles up the 
Thames from Shiplake and Henley, whence came several emigrants. 

o illustrate the compact alliance existing among many of the founders of Salisbury and their families, we may 
take the case of John Sanders as a fair example. ear neighbor and friend of John Rolfe, whose home was at 
Melchet Park in Wiltshire, the two embarked on the same ship, and a year later John Sanders married Hester, 
daughter of John Rolfe. The coming of the Rolfe family was no doubt largely influenced by Henry Rolfe, who 
had preceded his brother John to New England and had already become a resident of Newbury. 

There came over with John Rolfe, nominally as “‘seruants,” but in reality his kinsmen, one Thomas Whittier 
(see Gen. Reg. 1882, p. 144,) who was at the same time cousin of John Sanders. Accompanying him also in the 
capacity of ‘‘seruants’” were Roger Eastman, Richard Blake, William Cottle and Robert Ring, all of whom, with 
the possible exception of Richard Blake, were more or less closely related. Thus, Robert Ring, who died in 1690, 
left property to “Will Cottle, son to Sarah, now wife of John Hale of Newbury.” By the will of John Rolfe, proved 


1664, property is left to ‘Sarah, wife of Wm. Cottle,” who was probably a daughter of Robert Ring and grand- 
daughter of the testator.—C. R. EASTMAN. . “ ’ i: 
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whether or not the search shall be 
continued. 

It might be supposed that, if the 
home of the Eastman family was near 
Downton, the gravestones of many 
of them would be found within the 
churchyard in that town; but such 
is not the case. There are no old 
monuments remaining, owing to the 
fact that the churchyard was not 
long ago completely restored or ‘“‘reno- 
vated,” as they say there, which 
means that the old was swept away 
and a new one built in its place. 

A word as to the church at Down- 
ton itself may not be inappropriate. 
This fine building, dedicated to St. 
Lawrence, stands on a slight eminence 
near the eastern bank of the Avon. 
The following description, by Doctor 
Matcham, is from Hoare’s History of 
Medern Wiltshire, Vol. III: “Its 
exterior is cruciform and the tower 
springing from the transept forms 
a pleasing object from different points 
of view in the neighborhood. Its 
external appearance has suffered much 
from the lapse of time, and the 
barbarous alterations of its rustic 
guardians. The interior consists of 
a principal body, separated from its 
two parallel aisles by five arches 
on each side, a transept and a chancel 
of ample dimensions. I have 
observed no indication of the round 
or Saxon arch; but the obtuse arches 
which divide the body from the 
aisles, rising from massive pillars 
which bear a plain, slightly raised 
capital, indicate that the building 
was erected antecedent to the reign 
of Henry II. 

“The chancel, from the form of 
its lancet windows, may, I think, 
be assigned to a later period, and was 
probably enlarged by the pious care 
of William of Wyckham, whose atten- 
tion, the reader will find, was partic- 
ularly directed to this parish. Some 
finely sculptured brackets remain, 
from whence sprang the roof. The 
font is ancient, and considered by 
Sir Richard Hoare as coeval with the 
oldest part of the church; from its 
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ample dimensions it was perhaps 
formerly used for the immersion of 
the bodies of infants.” 

In silence, and not without a deep 
feeling of reverence and filial piety, 
did I, a pilgrim from that far-off 
land overseas, stand with bowed 
head within the very walls where 
his ancestors had worshiped, and 
gaze with wondering eyes upon the 
font which in that distant long-ago 
had received the body of an infant 
named Roger Eastman. How many 
other babes had been baptized before 
the same sacred shrine, whose lives 
we know nothing of? But with 
this one it is different. In the birth 
of this child, his growth to man’s 
estate, his adventurous resolve to 
leave home, family, friends and coun- 
try behind while turning his face 
to the westward, there to help build 
up a new country, rear offspring 
and found a new race which should 
‘“‘multiply exceedingly and possess the 
land’’; in all these we see the unfold- 
ing of a wonderful piece of tapestry, 
woven upon the loom of time, rich 
in coloring, intricate in design, honest 
in material throughout, and the 
whole representing the history of 
the Eastman family in the Western 
hemisphere. 

Dusk had fallen as I left the 
sacred precincts of church and church- 
yard. I then took leave of the 
courteous pastor and sexton who had 
joined us, and in the gathering 
twilight retraced my steps to the 
inn, a quaint old tavern which bore 
the sign of the King’s Arms, and 
looked old enough to have dispensed 
cheer for fully 300 years. Supper 
over, a short drive brought me to 
the station; soon was heard a distant 
rumble of wheels, then a shrill loco- 
motive whistle broke the stillness 
of a midsummer’s evening, the train 
stopped for a moment, started again 
and sped on swiftly into the darkness, 
bearing along with it a lone way- 
farer; and he, on looking back at the 
twinkling lights of the little village, 
fell to musing, and in his heart was 
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glad that he had been privileged to 
visit the home of his ancestors, 
probably the first Eastman from this 
country to renew acquaintance with 
it in three hundred years. 


Postscript.—Since the date when the fore- 
going address was delivered, at the annual 
meeting of the Eastman Association in Con- 
cord, further search has been conducted among 
old English archives and probate records by a 
well-known expert, Mr. C. A. Hoppin, with 
the special object of throwing light on the 
early history of the family to which Roger 
Eastman, the emigrant ancestor, belonged. 

During the course of this investigation, 
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which is still in progress, Mr. Hoppin was 
fortunate enough to discover the original will 
of “Roger Eastman of Charleton,” grand- 
father of the emigrant, which was executed 
January 11, 1604, and probated February 21 
of the same year. It is an interesting docu- 
ment, as is also the accompanying inventory 
of the estate; and from the fact that Nicholas 
Eastman is the first-mentioned heir, one may 
safely infer that he was the eldest son. The 
remaining heirs are named in the following 
order ::}Roger Eastman, (uncle of the emigrant) ; 
Elizabeth, wife of William Skeete; Mary, wife 
of John Skeete; Walter Eastman, called ‘‘the 
elder’; Yedyth Eastman (probably to be read 
Edith); and Thomas Eastman. The will, 
inventory and bond are on file with the Con- 
sistory Court of Sarum, Salisbury. 


New Hampshire Pines 
By Fred Raphael Allen 


The pines are God’s first children! 


He called forth 


The oak, the maple, countless families 
Of high degree, exceeding in their worth 
The wealth of Indies lying o’er the seas! 


But they are first! 


He turned His weary eyes, 


When one and other bared ’neath winter’s frown— 
Where they stood true, unchanged as Paradise; 
They read God’s heart, nor bent their branches down! 
And so the Father kissed His first and best— 
His loyal pines, no frost-king dare assail! 
He seeks their comfort—though He loves the rest— 
When mortals snarl, and even angels fail! 
They stand, forerunners of eternal years, 
The joy, that is the harvest of all tears! 


To Pathos 


By Hiram Tuttle Folsom 


Beneath the evolution of never-ending thought, 
Around the stress of toiling brains, 
Amidst the minds that ought 

To tell the world their visions, 

Is a man’s soul, Heaven wrought; 
And to this sacred shrine of love, 
Where dwells the soul’s desire; 

Into this man within the man, 
Where burns the living fire, 

I pray you, Pathos, seek your way, 
To soften with a gentle love 

The ardent burning points of flame, 
Where passion flares above; 

Thus mellow into harmony my love. 





Beyond 
By Cyrus A. Stone 


How will it be with us who now are wending 
Our onward way in paths before untried? 

What strange new scenes shall greet us at the ending? 
How will it be beyond the “great divide” ? 


Here is our world of transient joys and sorrows 
That come and go like ocean’s ebbs and swells; 

The days of sunshine and the dark tomorrows, 
The hasty greetings and the sad farewells. 


Here are the lingering doubts, the gathering shadows, 
The driving torrents and the drizzling rains, 

The tear-like dewdrops in the lowland meadows, 
The night winds wandering o’er the lonely plains. 


What lies beyond? Look up, the clouds are drifting 
From yonder heights once hidden from our view; 


Those grand old mountains their proud forms uplifting 
Far in the fields of God’s unfading blue. 


What lies beyond? Thought fails in contemplation, 
(The “throne”’ the “‘temple” and the “‘jasper sea’’) 
Beyond these fleeting moments of probation 
Who can forecast the life that is to be? 


In what fair country by no billows bounded, 
Bathed in the glory of an endless day, 

Where never line hath crossed or voyage hath rounded, 
Shall the unwearied soul pursue its way? 


O radiant city of the many mansions, 
Around thy walls no fearful tempest roars, 

No human greed controls thy vast expansions, 
No earthly craft has touched thy golden shores. 


Within the fruitful fields and pastures vernal, 
All saintly souls securely shall abide, 

For in that realm of peace and joy supernal 
No death can sever, and no grave can hide. 





editor and Publisher’s Notey 


This number of the Granite MonTHLY 
completes Volume V of the New Series, five 
years having elapsed since the present pub- 
lisher and founder of the magazine resusci- 
tated the publication, after a period of irregu- 
lar issue and practical suspension. During 
these past five years other occupation and 
engagements have largely taken the time and 
commanded the attention of the publisher, 
so that he has been unable to devote to the 
magazine the thought and care necessary to 
make it what a New Hampshire state maga- 
zine should be, his only hope and object, for 
the time, being to maintain its existence and 
a fair hold upon the confidence of the people, 
looking forward to the time, when, freed 
from other engagements, he might give it 
greater attention, and make it more nearly 
what a New Hampshire magazine ought to be. 

That time is now at hand. Circumstances 
are now such that the publisher will here- 
after be able to devote his efforts in the main 
to the interests of the GRANITE MonrTHLy, 
which it is his purpose and ambition to bring 
up to the standard originally set, and make it 
not only a valuable record of New Hamp- 
shire history and biography, but an effective 
agency for advancing the welfare and prog- 
ress of the state. To this end he invokes the 
hearty coéperation of those whose encourage- 
ment and support have been so generously 
given in the past, and of all who believe that 
a publication of this character can be made 
conducive to the general welfare. 


The coming in of the new state govern- 
ment, with the opening of the new year, is 
awaited with no little interest by men of all 
parties, not only with reference to the matter 
of official incumbency, but also with refer- 
ence to the character of prospective legisla- 
tion. Whether or not material changes are 
to be made in the personnel of the office- 
holding force of the state, or substantial 
changes are to be made in the character of 
the statute law along important lines, are 
questions in regard to which speculation is 
naturally rife. Whether “progressives,” so 
called, are to be put in the place of “regu- 
Jars” now holding office, so far as the legis- 


lature and the governor have opportunity to 
make changes, is a question which probably 
concerns aspirants and incumbents more 
than it does the general public, or the rank 
and file of either party; but whether or not 
there are to be material changes in the laws 
bearing upon taxation and the regulation and 
control of public service corporations, and, if 
so, what is to be the character of these 
changes and how they will effect these cor- 
porations and the welfare of the public which 
they have been created to conserve, are 
questions of vital importance in which every 
patriotic citizen must be interested to a 
greater or less extent, but which can only be 
answered by the development of the coming 
weeks or months. Whatever happens, it is 
sincerely to be hoped that nothing will be 
done or attempted that will conduce to far- 
ther obstruction, uncertainty or delay in the 
development and inprovement of the railway 
service of the state, so long promised and so 
long anxiously awaited, and upon which, in 
large measure, the material progress of the 
state depends. 


The publisher has on hand bound volumes 
of the GrantreE Monrtuty for the last five 
years, which will be furnished to subscribers: 
old or new, for 50 cents per volume for the 
set, in exchange for unbound numbers or 
otherwise. Subscribers in arrears who will pay 
up to the present time, and another year in 
advance can do so for the entire time at the 
advance rate of $1.00 per year. Any sub- 
scriber paying his own subscription and two 
others at the same time, for a year in advance, 
will be mailed, free, a copy of “Stray Notes 
of Song,” the charming little volume of 
poems by Harry B. Metcalf, recently issued 
and so highly commended by the reviewers 
in Boston as well as New Hampshire papers. 


A second edition of “Rambles About 
Concord,” the interesting volume descriptive 
of scenes and objects in and around the Capi- 
tal City, by Howard M. Cook, which was 
received with such favor by the public a year 
ago, has been issued, and copies may be 
ordered of the author or Eastman’s book- 
store in this city. Price $1.50. 





